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(15)  To'take part in discussions in class or with grown-ups
without embarrassment.
(16)  To help others who may be in difficulties to express
their ideas clearly.
(17)  To relate a story of some length in sentences of varied
complexity of construction.
(18)  To describe objects and explain processes with due atten-
tion to logical sequence.
(19)  To talk freely and easily, using the special terminology
of subjects that have been studied in books.
(20)  To recapitulate the steps of a logically presented argu-
ment.
20. CONCLUDING REMARKS
We have now reached the stage in our study of the child's
increasing mastery of his language when we can transfer our
attention, with greater hopes of being able to measure his progress
adequately, to his written exercises. But before doing so we may
perhaps close this chapter by referring to two distinctly different
practices commonly employed by teachers in training children to
express themselves linguistically.
Mr Winston Churchill is said to have advised a, young friend
of his who was anxious to improve himself to use his mind not
as an ammunition-wagon but as a quick-firing gun. The modern
practice of encouraging children to talk freely and ask questions
about anything and everything whenever they feel inclined to do
so seems to be based on the principle that the art of quick-firing
must be developed from the start and at all costs. The old-
fashioned view that little children should be seen and not heard
would appear to be based on the contrary principle that wagon-
loading (z.0., collecting ideas and building up a vocabulary
descriptive of them) is the chief business of childhood. Clearly,
it is natural for healthy young children to talk freely and without
inhibition, and they should be encouraged to do so. But older
children ought to have developed past the chatterbox stage, and
such unintelligent forms of chatter as they indulge in need no
encouragement. It is a matter of age how we ought to proceed.
The best teachers know that they have no option but to attend
to both wagon-loading and quick-firing. Mental development
tends to be an all-round and continuous affair, no one kind of
activity going on for long in isolation or without interruption;
those who would always be talking are apt to leave themselves
no time for reflection. In the minds of children, as in adults,
the load of experience becomes linked up with the language best
suited to describe it when the opportunities for discussing its